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CHAPTER XLIII 



THE UNION OF THE TWO GRAND LODGES OF ENGLAND 

HE fusion of the two rival Grand Lodges — the 
“Ancients” and the “ Moderns” — was the most 
important event that has occurred in the history 
of Speculative Freemasonry since the organiza- 
tion of 1717. 

The mutual denunciations of two bodies, 
each practicing almost the same rites and cere- 
monies, each professing to be actuated by the same principles, and 
each tending to the accomplishment of the same objects, and each 
claiming to be the supreme Head of the Masonic Institution while 
it accused its antagonist of being irregular in its organization and a 
usurper of authority, could not have failed eventually to impair the 
purity and detract from the usefulness of the Institution. 

The sentiment of active opposition on the part of the “ Moderns ” 
had grown with the increasing success of their rivals. In 1777 the 
constitutional Grand Lodge had declared “that the persons who 
assemble in London and elsewhere in the character of Masons, call- 
ing themselves Ancient Masons, and at present said to be under the 
patronage of the Duke of Atholl, are not to be countenanced or 
acknowledged by any regular lodge or Mason under the constitution 
of England ; nor shall any regular Mason be present at any of their 
conventions to give a sanction to their proceedings, under the pen- 
alty of forfeiting the privileges of the Society, nor shall any per- 
son initiated at any of their irregular meetings be admitted into any 
lodge without being re-made.” 1 

This anathema was followed at different periods during the rest 
of the century by others of equal severity. The “ Modern Masons,” 
knowing the legality of their own organization and the false preten- 
sions of the “Ancients,” are to be excused and even justified for the 

1 Preston gives this degree in full ; Northouck only summarizes it. See Preston, “ Il- 
lustrations,” Oliver’s edition, p. 242, and Northouck, “ Constitutions,” p. 323. 
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intensity of their opposition and even for the harshness of their 
language. Feeling assured, from all the historical documents with 
which they were familiar, that the Grand Lodge organized in 1717 
was the only legitimate authority in English Masonry, it was natural 
that they should denounce any pretension to the possession of that 
authority by others as an imposture. 

The “Ancients,” who, notwithstanding the positiveness with 
which they asserted their claim to a superior antiquity, must, un- 
consciously at times, have felt their weakness, never displayed so ac- 
rimonious a spirit. On the contrary, they were unwilling to enter 
into discussions which might elicit facts detrimental to the solidity 
of their pretensions. 

Hence, we find Dermott saying: “ I have not the least antipa- 

thy against the gentlemen of the modern society ; but, on the con- 
trary, love and respect them;” 1 and though in a subsequent edition he 
complains that this amicable sentiment was not reciprocated, he ad* 
mits the equal right of each society to choose a Grand Master, and 
expresses the hope to see in his life-time a unity between the two.* 

In 1801 the Grand Lodge of “Ancients,” in a circular addressed 
to the Craft, made the following declaration : 

“We have too much respect for every Society that acts under 
the Masonic name, however imperfest the imitation, to enter into a 
war of reproaches ; and, therefore, we will not retort on an Institu- 
tion, established in London, for some years, under high auspices, the 
unfounded aspersions into which a part of their body have suffered 
themselves to be surprised.” 3 

About the beginning of the 19th century many leading Ma- 
sons among the “Moderns” began to recognize the necessity of a 
union of the two Societies. I am compelled to believe, or at least 
to suspect, that at first the success of the “ Ancients ” was a controll- 
ing motive in this desire for a fusion of the two Grand Lodges. 

At this time there were Grand Lodges of “ Ancients," or as they 
styled themselves, “Grand Lodges of Ancient York Masons,” which 
had emanated from the London body, in Canada, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, South Carolina, New York, Massachusetts, Nova Scotia, 
Gibraltar, and most of the provinces and islands of the East and 



^‘Ahiman Rezon,” edition of 1764, p. 24. 
*Ibid., edition of 1778, pp. 43-44. 

8 Ibid., edition of 1807, p. 124. 
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West Indies, and a recognition by the Grand Lodges of Ireland and 
Scotland. 1 

Elated with this success and with the diffusion of their authority, 
the “Ancients” did not at first incline favorably to the idea of a 
union of the Craft. They were willing to accept such a union, but 
it must be without the slightest compromise or concession on their 
part. 

Long before the close of the 18th century the “Ancients” had 
made an important change in the character of the claim for regularity 
which they had advanced in the beginning of the contest. 

Some time after the Grand Lodge of England, according to the 
“ Old Institutions,” was organized by a secession of several lodges 
from the Constitutional Grand Lodge, Lawrence Dermott, writing 
in its defense, sought to attribute to it an origin older than that 
claimed by the Grand Lodge which had been instituted in 1717, and 
asserted that that organization “ was defective in number and conse- 
quently defective in form and capacity.” 3 

Again he declares that when this Grand Lodge was about to be 
established, “some joyous companions,” who were only Fellow-Crafts, 
met together, and being entirely ignorant of the “ Master’s part ” had 
invented a “ new composition ” which they called the third degree. 8 

At a later period the “Ancients” appear to have abandoned, or 
at least to have ceased to have pressed this claim to a priority of ex- 
istence and to a greater regularity of organization. More mature 
reflection and the force of historical evidence led their leaders to the 
conviction that both of these claims were wholly untenable. 

After the death of Laurence Dermott they began to confine 
their claim to legality, and their defense of the secession from the 
Constitutional Grand Lodge upon the single ground that the latter 
had made innovations upon the ancient landmarks, and by their 
change of words and ceremonies had ceased any longer to maintain 
the pure system of Speculative Freemasonry. 

While these “variations in the established forms” were main- 
tained by the Grand Lodge of “ Moderns,” the Grand Lodge of 



lu Ahimati Rezon,” edition of 1807, p. 117. 

2 Ibid., edition of 1778, p. 14. 

3 Ibid., p. 35. It will be noted that Dermott did not make these grave accusations 
in his previous editions of the “ Ahiman Rezon.” They are first advanced in the edition 
published in 1778. 
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** Ancients ” declared it to be impossible to hold Masonic inter- 
course with those who thus deviated from the legitimate work of the 
Order. 

Hence, though, as has been seen, the Ancients were less agress- 
ive in their language toward their rivals and did not indulge in the 
harsh censures which characterized the Constitutional Grand Lodge, 
they were, until after the commencement of the 19th century, more 
averse than that body to a union of the two divisions of the Frater- 
nity, and met all advances toward that object with something more 
than indifference. 

The evidence of this fact is abundantly shown in the transactions 
of both bodies. 

We learn, on the authority of Preston, that in November, 1801, 
a charge was presented to the Constitutional Grand Lodge against 
some of its members for patronizing and officially acting as princi- 
pal officers in a lodge of “ Ancients.” The charge being proved, it 
was determined that the laws should be enforced against them unless 
they immediately seceded from such irregular meetings. They so- 
licited the indulgence of the Grand Lodge for three months, hoping 
that they might be enabled in that time to effect a union between the 
two societies. This indulgence was granted, and that no impedi- 
ment might prevent the accomplishment of so desirable an object, 
the charges against the offending brethren were for the time with- 
drawn. A committee of distinguished Masons, among whom was 
the Earl of Moira, who was very popular with the Craft of “ Mod- 
ems,” was appointed to pave the way for the intended union, and 
every means were ordered to be used to effect that object. 

Lord Moira declared, on accepting the appointment as a mem- 
ber of the Committee, that he should consider the day on which 
such a coalition should be formed as one of the happiest days of 
his life, and that he was empowered by the Prince of Wales, then 
Grand Master of the “ Moderns,” to say that his arms would be 
ever open to all the Masons in the kingdom, indiscriminately. 1 

This was the first open and avowed proposition for a union of 
the two Grand Lodges. It emanated from the “ Moderns,” and 
up to that date none had ever been offered by the “ Ancients," 
who were silently and successfully pursuing their career— in ex- 



* Preston, “ Illustrations,” old edition, p. 329. 
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.tending their influence, making lodges at home and abroad, and 
securing the popular favor of the Craft. 1 

The effort, however, was not successful. After suspending all 
active opposition, the Constitutional Grand Lodge learned in Feb- 
ruary, 1803, that no measures had been taken to effect a union ; it 
resumed its antagonistic position, punished the brethren who had 
been charged with holding a connection with the “ Ancients,” and 
unanimously resolved that “ whenever it shall appear that any 
Masons under the English Constitution shall in future attend or 
countenance any lodge or meeting of persons calling themselves 
Ancient Masons under the sanction of any person claiming the 
title of Grand Master of England, who shall not have been duly 
elected in the Grand Lodge, the laws of the Society shall not only 
be strictly enforced against them, but their names shall be erased 
from the list and transmitted to all the regular Lodges under the 
Constitution of England.” 2 

What were the means adopted by the Constitutional Grand 
Lodge to accomplish the much-desired object are not now exactly 
known. But that they were highly distasteful to the “ Ancients ” 
is very clear from the action of their Grand Lodge adopted on 
March 2, 1802. 

This action was evidently intended as a reply to the proposi- 
tion of the rival body of “ Moderns,” tendered in the preceding 
November. The declaration of the Grand Lodge of “Ancients” 
is printed in Harper’s edition of the Ahiman Rezon , published in 
1807. 3 As this work is not generally accessible to the Fraternity, 
and as the document presents a very full and fair expression of the 
position assumed by the “ Ancients ” at that advanced period in the 
history of their career, I shall copy it without abbreviation. 

“ It was represented to this Grand Lodge, that notwithstanding 
the very temperate notice which was taken in the last Quarterly Com- 
munication, of certain unprovoked expressions used toward the Fra- 
ternity of Ancient Masons, by a Society generally known by the 
appellation of the Modern Masons of England, that body has been 



1 There is no doubt that at that day, in America certainly, the “ Ancients ” were 
more popular than the “ Moderns.” Hence there appears to have been a settlement of 
expedience exhibited in the desire of the latter to effect a coalition. 

2 Preston, “ Illustrations,” old edition, p. 330. 

3 Pages 1 25-131. 
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further prevailed on to make declarations and to proceed to acts at 
once illiberal and unfounded with respect to the character, preten- 
sions, and antiquity of this institution. It was not a matter of sur- 
prise that from the transcendant influence of the pure and unchanged 
system of Ancient Masonry, practiced in our regular lodges, the 
solidity of our establishment, the progressive increase of our funded 
capital, the frequency and extent of our benevolence, and, above all, 
from the avowed and unalterable bond of union, which has so long 
and so happily subsisted between us and the Ancient Grand Lodges 
of Scotland, Ireland, America, and the East and West Indies, it 
should be a most desirable object to the body of Modern Masons to 
enrol the two societies under one banner by an act of incorporation ; 
but we did not expect that they would have made use of the means 
which have been attempted to gain the end. Bearing, as they do, 
the Masonic name, and patronized by many most illustrious persons, 
we have ever shown a disposition to treat them with respect, and we 
cannot suppress our feelings of regret, that unmindful of the high 
auspices by which they are, for the time, distinguished, they should 
here condescend to the use or language which reflects discredit on 
their cause. Truth requires no acrimony, and brotherhood dis- 
claims it. It is a species of warfare so inconsistent with the genuine 
principles of Masonry, that they may wage it without the fear of a 
retort. Actuated by the benignity which these principles inspire, 
we shall content ourselves with a tranquil appeal to written record. 
It is not for two equal, independent and contending institutions to 
expect that the world will acquiesce in the ipse dixit of either party. 
We shall not rest our pretensions, therefore, on extracts from our 
own books, or on documents in our own possession — but out of 
their own mouths shall we judge them.” 

In their Book of Constitutions, quarto edition, anno 1784, p. 240, 
they make this frank confession : “ Some variations were made in the 
established forms.” This is their own declaration, and they say that 
these were made “ more effectually to debar them and their abettors 
(that is, us, the ancient masons) from their lodges.” Now what was 
the nature of these changes ? Fortunately, the dispute did not rest 
between the two rival bodies ; it was not for either to decide which 
had the claim of regular descent from the ancient stock of the 
“York Masons.” There was a competent tribunal. The Masonic 
world alone could exercise the jurisdiction and pronounce a verdict 
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on the case. Accordingly, after frequent visitations made to our 
lodges by the brethren from Scotland and Ireland, who repaired to 
England, the two Grand Lodges of these parts of the united em- 
pire pronounced in our favor and declared that in the Ancient 
Grand Lodge of England the pure, unmixed principles of Masonry 
— the original and holy obligations — the discipline and the pure 
science, were preserved. It was not in the forms alone that varia- 
tions had been made by the modern order. They had innovated on 
the essential principles, and consequently the Masonic world could 
not recognize them as brothers. 

“ In the strict and rigorous, but beautiful, scheme of Ancient 
Masonry, every part of which was founded on the immutable laws 
of truth, nothing was left for future ages to correct. There can be 
no reforms in the cardinal virtues ; that which was pure, just, and true 
as received from the eternal ordinance of the divine Author of all 
good, must continue the same to all eternity. In this grand mystery, 
every part of which contributes to a sacred end, even the exteriors 
of the science were wisely contrived as the fit emblems of the white 
and spotless lamb, which is the type of Masonic benignity. 

“ The Grand Lodge can not be more explicit. They will not 
follow the blameable practice of entering into a public discussion of 
what ought to be confined to the sanctuary of a regular lodge. 
Suffice it to say, that after mature investigation by the only persons 
who were authorized to pronounce a judgment on the subject, reso- 
lutions of correspondence were passed by the Ancient Grand Lodges 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland, which were entered in their 
respective archives, and which the Fraternity will find in our Book 
of Constitutions. 

“ These resolutions have been constantly acted upon from that 
time to the present day. We have since been further strengthened 
by the formal accession of the Grand Lodges of America and of the 
East and West Indies to the Union. And it may now be said, 
without any impeachment of the modernized order, that the phalanx 
of Ancient Masonry is now established to an extent of communica- 
tion that bids defiance to all malice, however keen, and to all mis- 
representation, however specious, to break asunder. May the 
Eternal Architect of the World preserve the Edifice entire to the 
latest posterity ; for it is the asylum of feeble man against the shafts 
of adversity, against the perils of strife, and what is his own enemy. 
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against the conflict of his own passions. It draws more close the 
ties of consanguinity where they are, and creates them where they 
are not ; it inculcates this great maxim as the means of social hap- 
piness, that, however separated by seas and distances, distinguished 
by national character or divided into sects, the whole community of 
man ought to act toward one another, in all the relations of life, like 
brothers of the same family, for they are children of the same Eter- 
nal Father, and Masonry teaches them to seek, by amendment of 
their lives, the same place of rest. 

“ The Ancient Grand Lodge of England has thought it due to 
its character to make this short and decisive declaration, on the un- 
authorized attempts that have recently been made to bring about 
a union with a body of persons who have not entered into the obli- 
gations by which we are bound, and who have descended to calum- 
nies and acts of the most unjustifiable kind. 

“They desire it therefore to be known to the Masonic world 
and they call upon their regular lodges, their Past and Present 
Grand Officers, and their Royal Arches and Masters, their Wardens 
and Brethren throughout the whole extent of the Masonic com- 
munion, to take notice, that they can not and must not receive into 
the body of a just and perfect lodge, nor treat as a Brother, any 
person who has not received the obligations of Masonry according 
to the Ancient Constitutions, as practiced by the United Grand 
Lodges of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the regular branches 
that have sprung from their sanction. And this our unalterable 
decree. 

“ By Order of the Grand Lodge.” 

A careful perusal of this document will show that the position 
which had been assumed by the “ Ancients ” at the middle of the 
1 8th century, when they organized their Grand Lodge, was aban- 
doned by them at its close. Dermott maintained that his Grand 
Lodge was regular in its organization on the ground that the organ- 
ization of the other body was irregular and illegal, and illegitimate. 
One of the reasons he assigned for this illegality was that it had 
been formed by a less than lawful number of lodges. There were 
but four lodges engaged in the organization of the Grand Lodge at 
London in the year 1717. But, says Dermott, with the utmost 
effrontery, knowing, as he must have known, that there was no such 
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law or usage in existence nor ever had been, “ to form a Grand 
Lodge there must have been the Masters and Wardens of five regu- 
lar lodges ; ” and he adds that “ this is so well known to every man 
conversant with the ancient laws, usages, customs, and ceremonies 
of Master Masons, that it is needless to say more.” 1 Hence the 
Grand Lodge of 1717 “was defective in number and consequently 
defective in form and capacity.” 

Another charge made by Dermott against the “ Moderns ” was 
that they were ignorant of the true Third degree and had fabricated 
a mere imitation of it, a “new composition ” as he contemptuously 
calls it. 

But at the close of the century both these charges were aban- 
doned and a new issue was joined. The ground on which the 
“ Ancients ” rested the defense of their secession in 1 738 from the 
Constitutional Grand Lodge was that that body had made “ varia- 
tions in the established forms ; ” in other words, that it had intro- 
duced innovations into the ritual. 

Now this would seem to be a singularly surprising instance of 
mental aberration, if we did not know the perversity of human 
nature. When charging the “ Moderns ” with the introduction of 
innovations, the “Ancients” appear to have completely forgotten 
that far more serious innovations had been previously introduced 
by themselves. 

The “ Moderns ” had only made a transposition of a couple of 
words of recognition; the “Ancients” had mutilated the Third 
degree and fabricated out of it a Fourth, hitherto unknown to the 
Craft. It ill became these bold innovators to condemn others for 
the very fault they themselves had committed to a far greater 
extent. 

We are ready to exclaim with the Roman satirist : “ Quis tu- 
lerit Gracchos de seditions querentes ?”* “Who could endure the 
Gracchi when they complained of sedition ?” 

Having thus, by implication, at least, admitted the legality of the 
original organization of the Constitutional Grand Lodge and the cor- 
rectness of its primitive work, and restricting their charge of irregu- 
larity to the single fact of the existence of innovations, the “ An- 
cients,” notwithstanding the emphatic language in their address of 



1 “ Ahiman Rezon,” edition of 1778, p. 13. 



* Juvenal, Satire II., 24. 
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1802, in which they had declared the impossibility of recognizing 
their rivals, had certainly made the way more easy for future recon- 
ciliation and union. 

Had they continued to maintain the theory of Dermott that 
the Grand Lodge of “ Moderns ” was an illegal and un-Masonic 
body, which had never known or had the Master’s part, I do not see 
how the “ Moderns” could, with consistency and self-respect, have 
tendered, or the “ Ancients ” listened to, any offer of union and a 
consolidation. 

But about the beginning of the 19th century there were many 
Masons, especially among the “ Moderns,” who felt the necessity of 
a reconciliation, since the protracted dissension was destructive of 
that harmony and fellowship which should properly characterize the 
institution. We have seen that the Prince of Wales had in 1801, 
when he was Grand Master of the “ Moderns,” expressed his will- 
ingness for a union of all English Masons. This sentiment was 
shared at a later period by his brothers, the Dukes of Kent and 
Sussex. 

But of all the distinguished members of the Constitutional 
Grand Lodge, none was so zealous and indefatigable in the effort 
to accomplish a reconciliation as the Earl of Moira, who in 1795 
had been Acting Grand Master under the Grand Mastership of the 
Prince of Wales. 1 

In 1801 he had been appointed one of a committee to attempt 
to effect a union of the two Grand Lodges — a mission which was 
unsuccessful in its results. But he was more felicitous two years 
afterward in his efforts to induce a good understanding between the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland and the Constitutional Grand Lodge of 
England. 

It has been heretofore seen that at an early period in the career 
of the Atholl Grand Lodge, the Grand Lodges of Ireland and Scot- 
land had been induced, through the influence and misrepresenta- 



1 To no person, says Preston, had Masonry for many years been more indebted than 
to the Earl of Moira (now Marquis of Hastings). Toward the end of the year 1812 his 
Lordship was appointed Governor-General of India ; and it was considered by the Fra- 
ternity as only a just mark of respect to invite his Lordship to a farewell banquet previous 
to his departure from England, and to present him with a valuable Masonic Jewel, as 
a memorial of their gratitude for his eminent services. Preston, ** Illustrations of Ma- 
sonry,” old edition, p. 346. 




